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PROFESSIONAL COMMENT. 


ee Building Code Commission held its first public 

hearing on the 8th of May in the Aldermanic Cham- 
ber. The Institute of Architects was well represented by 
Messrs. Cook, Atterbury and Brainard. “The fire insurance 
interests presented the strongest front in their plea for 
greater fire protection, while the Institute members devoted 
themselves to the matter of licensed constructors, and the 
necessity of giving publicity to the discretionary decisions 
of the superintendent, somewhat after the manner outlined 
in ARCHITECTURE in its last number. ‘These measures 
were also urged by the Bureau of Municipal Research as 
coming within their province of administration reform. It 
was evident at this hearing, at which a number of other men 
spoke, that the Commission will have to take a safe course 
between two contending forces. “The men composing the 
speculative element, who are responsible for the greater 


number of our building operations in New York, naturally 
balk at every restriction placed upon their output, and while 
doing so largely from interested motives, there is, undoubt- 
edly, a great deal to be said in favor of their argument, as 
every move which tends to make building operations in the 
city more expensive will raise rents. “The tenement house 
law, with all its splendid results, has unfortunately been 
responsible for an increased rental output on the part of 
the average New Yorker, and the Code Commission should 
undoubtedly act with care in proposing legislation which 
would increase the cost of living beyond the already large 
expenditure under which most New Yorkers suffer. On 
the other hand, the advocates have greater restriction for 
some equally good arguments. “The insurance man in partic- 
ular, pointing out that the fire loss in this city exceeds, to 
an almost incomprehensible extent, that which European 
cities have to bear, the proportion being $2.00 per capita 
in the United States, against an average of from 12 to 30 
cents in the principal countries of continental Europe. It 
seems to us that one of the most practical measures which 
the Commission might recommend, if any portion of the 
law could be made retroactive, would be one requiring 
the substitution of metal frames and wire glass for the ac- 
cepted wooden ones on the rear and sides of commercial 
structures. We confess that we do not know how this 
could be done, so as not to work an injustice to any build- 
ing where the iron shutters now in position, in accordance 
with the present code, are really used, but the fact is that 
in 9O per cent. of the buildings in which these shutters are 
provided in accordance with the law, they are never closed 
from one year’s end to the other, so that a conflagration has 
ample opportunity to reach the interiors even of a fireproof 
building from its more inflammable neighbor. . Under the 
recent decision of the United States Supreme Court in rela- 
tion to school sinks, it does not seem to us that the police 
powers of the city might be extended so as to cover such 
a retroactive class, and there is no doubt that if it could 
be done it would go a long way towards discussing the fire 
risk in the section of the city, of which the insurance men 
complain so_ bitterly. 


HE proposed amendments to the “Tenement House act 

are dead for this session. “This condition of affairs 

is largely due to Commissioner Butler having determined 
that the conferences which he proposed to hold with inter- 
ested parties were unnecessary, and the carrying out of his 
programme, by which the bill was introduced into the Legis- 
lature without consultation, and immediately referred to the 
Committee on Rules, who hold no public hearing. “This 
programme promptly aroused opposition from one end of 
the city to the other, and even those who recognize to the 
fullest extent the beneficient efforts of the present act and 
the necessity for minor amendments, joined in the move- 
ment to defeat the measure, which we now understand will 
not come out of the Committee. Following the introduction 
of the bill, daily conferences were held between representa- 
tives of the Allied Real Estate interests, United Real Estate 
Owners’ Association and several architects, who reviewed 
the bill very carefully, section by section, and who saw 
that all of the legislators were promptly informed as to 
their criticisms. Their main objection to the proposed 
amendments were first, that it introduced into the Ten- 
ement House act the discretionary power of the Com- 
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missioner, which has proved so disastrous in the adminis- 
tration of the building law, that it discouraged the erection 
of four story’ buildings; that it required owners of existing 
buildings to make a number of changes, which would 
require them to do over again the work which they had 
performed within the last two years in accordance with the 
provisions of the existing act, and that it did not create the 
Board of Appeals, which most architects feel is necessary, 
in order to allow an applicant for a permit to protest 
against a decision of the Commissioner, which he might con- 
Such a bill, however, has been introduced 
Mr. Reese, which provided for the 


creation of a Board of Appeals, consisting of five members, 


sider arbitrary. 
in the Assembly by 


of which the “Tenement House Commissioner is to be one, 
the other four to be named by the Governor. At this 
writing we have not heard how 
this bill but 
we certainly trust that it may 


has advanced, 


become a law. 


Ibee 
League, backed by the 


East Side Civic Club, is at- 
tempting to put into practical 


Outdoor Recreation 


shape one of the suggestions 
made in the report of the City 
Improvement Commission, by 


insisting that the improve- 
ments originally contemplated 
for the widened Delancey 


Street be begun at once, and 
these bodies have published a 
widely distributed — circular 
showing comparative pictures 
Delancey St. 


beautiful Commonwealth Ave. 
of Boston, 


of sordid and 


and explaining 
the New York 


street could be made to con- 


how easy 
form to its Boston prototype. 
This is the first opportunity 
to put the report of the City 
Improvement Commission in- 
to the solution of a problem 
and we think that every good 


Architects of To-Day. 


citizen should lend a hand 


towards its accomplishment. Be ee 
OTWITHSTANDING the 
architects which exist in this city, it is proposed to 

form another one, although we take it that its formation 
should be totally unnecessary if the local body of the In- 


many associations of 


stitute carried its activities into all spheres of architects’ 
work. ‘The association proposed came about through meet- 
ings held by a number of architects to consider the pro- 
posed amendments to the Tenement House act, and at these 


meetings the opinion was widely expressed that architects 


would receive far better and more considerate treatment 
from the City Departments if they insisted upon such 
treatment, not as individuals, but as an organized body. The 
New York Chapter has concerned itself very little with 


these matters, and in fact the division of the architects 


PHELPS, 


between those who do Tenement House work and those 
who do not is so sharp that but few of the Tenement House 
practitioners are in the Chapter. 
ever, exists in other City Departments, and it seems to us 
that it is distinctly the business of the New York Chapter 
to act in an official capacity for the protection of all practi- 
tioners doing business with the City Departments, whether 
they be members of the Chapter or not. “The attitude of 
the average Chapter member toward the Tenement House 
architect is not one which causes him to have great respect 


The same situation, how- 


for his abilities, but, nevertheless, these men, although not 
artists of the highest class, stand first in the peculiar realm 
of design, which requires a particular kind of ability and 
knowledge of the existing statutes, that it would be impossi- 
ble to find in the offices of the men of higher standing. 


Hoe the last 30 or 40 
‘ years the New York 
Chapter of the Institute of 
Architects has been collecting 
a Library. During the first 
few years it has been housed 
in the of the Archi- 
tectural League, and has prac- 


rooms 


tically become useless on ac 
count of the superior advan- 
Avery 
Library of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
proposed in the Chapter that 
this Library should be distrib- 


tages now offered by 


It has, therefore, been 


uted where its valuable works 
the 
largest number, and with this 
end in view, a proposition has 
made that the Avery 
Library be allowed to select 
from the Chapter shelves such 
works as they desire, and that 
the balance of the books be 
turned over to the Architect- 
ural League. 


would be accessible to 


been 


HE recent decision in the 
case of Schaefer against 

Ball, as to the class of build- 
ing which might be erected 
YORK. in the 
of the city, along the line of 

upper Fifth Avenue, is apt to give a distinct impetus to 
Mr. Ball had purchased 
some property in West 37th St. and filed plans for the 
After the founda- 
tions had been laid, one of the neighbors brought an action 


NEW new business section 


the rebuilding of this section. 
erection of a ten-story office building. 


to enjoin Mr. Ball from proceeding with his building on 
the grounds that as far back as 1846, the neighbors, with 
one or two exceptions, had entered in a restrictive agree- 
ment, that nothing but private dwellings should be erected 
on the block, and that these private dwellings should keep 
7 ft. back from the building line. The proposed office 
building, of course,, violated these restrictions. The court 
The 


importance of this decision lies in the fact that the tendency 


has sustained the defense and dismissed the complaint. 
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of this entire section is to change from residence to 
business, and if the restriction had been confirmed by the 
Court, would have hampered the development along the 
entire line of 5th Avenue, south of Central Park, where 
a large number of similar restrictions exist, and at the same 
time the decision unquestionably increases the value of 
every house within the district affected, while insuring a 
far greater number of improvements. 


HE agitation which has been going on for a number 
of years for the greater use of sculpture in architec- 
ture has found its local fruition, to the greatest extent, in 
the New York Custom House and in the building erected 
by the late James Brown Lord for the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court in Madison Square. ‘The results in 
these two instances have not been all that the pioneers of 
this movement had expected. It is evident to any unpreju- 
diced observer that the desire for sculpture in these two 
designs has been carried too far, and that instead of the 
architecture forming a suitable and simple background for 
one or two dignified pieces of the plastic art, that they have 
allowed the sculptor to run riot, so that the design itself 
acts simply as a pedestal for the sculptor’s work. The 
sculptor has been too zealous in each case, and we feel that 
the architect has been too anxious to afford the sculptor 
an opportunity to the detriment of the completed structure. 
There is no doubt that there is a distinct tendency in Amer: 
ican architecture to use sculpture whenever the opportunity 
arises, and it is not our desire to discourage this tendency, 
but we think these two examples, which should prove con- 
clusively that sculpture decorations in modern architecture 
must be used sparingly, and only in such a position where 
each individual piece secures a dignified background in an 
isolated position. 


4G Biel annual election at the Architectural League, held 
on May 7, resulted in the following new officers 
for the coming year: President, Thomas Hastings; 1st Vice 
President, John W. Alexander; 2nd Vice President, Her- 
mon A. MacNeil; Member of the Executive Committee, 
Class of 1910, Birch Burdette Long,; Member of. the 
Executive Committee, Class of 1910, Albert Herter, I. N. 
Phelps Stokes, Adolph A. Weinman; Delegate and Alter- 
pate in the Fine Arts Federation for two years: Delegate, 
Richard Howland Hunt; Alternate, Wm. Martin Aiken. 


TUITION IN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 

The Office Class in Architectural Drawing, conducted 
during the past year by Mr. Eli Benedict,. Architect, Room 
608 Lincoln Square Arcade, No. 1947 Broadway (65th 
Street). 

Beginning June 1 will have meetings on 
and Thursday evenings, 8 to 10 o’clock, and on Saturday 
afternoons, 1 to 5 o'clock. 

The work is supplementary to the course in Architect- 
ural Drawing at the 23d Street Y. M. C. A., and is in- 
tended to assist young draftsmen and beginners in the study 
of Architectural Drawing. 

The usual subjects covered in Schools of Architecture 
are taken up as rapidly as the ability of the men will per- 
mit: Mouldings; The Classic Orders (text book ‘The 


American Vignola’) ; Design; Shadows; Rendering in India 


Monday 


Ink and in Water Colors; Tracing; Lettering and Figur- 
ing; Perspective; Free Hand Drawings in Pencil and Char- 
coal from the flat, from the cast and from life, ete. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF ASSISTANCE. 


plese are two complaints, mutually contradictory, 

which are frequently made by assistants respecting 
their employers. On the one hand one frequently hears 
it said or whispered that So-and-so keeps a ghost, and 
scarcely ever touches the work himself; while on the other 
hand the complaint is made that in Mr. B.’s office there 
is no opportunity given to assistants to show what they are 
worth, or to work on their own initiative. In both cases, 
in all probability, there is exaggeration, yet how far it is 
reasonable and right to employ assistants, and to what ex- 
tent the principal should depend upon himself, is a matter 
worth a certain amount of consideration. It is looked upon 
by different men from different points of view, and with 
different ideas. The younger assistant or pupil, who enters 
an office principally with the object of gaining knowledge 
and experience, is naturally anxious to have important work 
entrusted to him, and to be allowed to design, or at least to 
get out detailed drawings from his principal’s sketches, and 
thus to develop his own powers. ‘The older man, still an 
assistant, and possibly soured by having at some time or 
other attempted unsuccessfully to start practice for him- 
self, is apt to consider that his brains are being sucked 
when he is asked to do this sort of thing. Yet from the 
principal’s point of view, it is somewhat of an experiment, 
attended with a considerable amount of risk, to place such 
work in the hands of a junior who seeks his own develop- 
ment therefrom, and he very justly considers that if he pays 
an older man a satisfactory salary, he is entitled to the use 
of his brains and capacity. Even so, however, there are 
limits, and the really conscientious architect, who desires 
to impress his work with his own individuality, generally 
prepares all preliminary sketches himself, and is constantly 
in consultation with his assistants whilst they develop his 
ideas. Whether the result is for the benefit of architecture 
or not Is sometimes open to question, as there are many first- 
rate designers acting as assistants, who can do best if left 
to themselves; but at least the work produced from the 
office is that of the principal whose name it bears, and all 
things considered it is probably morally advantageous that 
this should be so, rather than that the work turned out 
should vary from time to time according to the assistants 
who may be temporarily employed. It has been very notice- 
able that all architects who have risen to any recognized 
position in their profession have always in this way placed 
the impress of their own individuality upon their work. On 
the other hand, there are many others who have made good 
livings at architecture, generally far in excess of what is 
earned by the more conscientious man, who, acting upon 
the principle that they should not themselves be called upon 
to catch mice so long as they pay cats to do it for them, 
are leading a comparatively easy-going life, merely seeking 
work and interviewing clients and builders, and taking the 
credit to themselves for really excellent buildings produced 
by a staff of well-organized assistants. In such instances 
the employer, however qualified he may have been in his 
younger days, has in many cases allowed himself to degen- 
erate into the position of being the principal of an archi- 

( Continued page G6 _) 
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( Continued from page 87 _) 

tectural workshop, a kind of machine for turning out draw- 
ings and the production of buildings to the satisfaction of 
the clients and the glorification of the chief. Between 
these extremes there is a very wide range, and how far 
it is right to employ assistants and how far each principal 
should control his own buildings as well as his designs, 
is perhaps a point for individual decision in each case. It 
is unquestionable that an architect with a large and busy 
practice cannot do everything for himself, and as the prac- 
tice grows so must the amount of assistance increase, and 
the individual attention given by the chief to each work 
decrease. 
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OFFICIAL ORGAN 


WARREN PRIZE. 
A LAZARETTO OR QUARANTINE STATION. 


A lazaretto is virtually a prison where are isolated 
during certain fixed periods travellers who come from in- 
fected districts. 

When a suspected ship heaves in sight, it is sent to 
the Lazaretto, and anchor is cast in the Port of the Quar- 
antine Station. Then the crew and the passengers are 
disembarked and lodged. “The merchandise is unloaded and 
placed in storehouses. “The ship is disinfected after the 
Quarantine, then the merchandise and the passengers are 
replaced in the ship, which goes on to its place of destina- 
tion. During the quarantine there must be no contact be- 
tween the passengers and the merchandise coming from the 
various ships. All people employed in the Lazaretto are 
forbidden communication with the country at large. 

This particular Lazaretto shall be established on a 
promontory connected to terra firma by a narrow cause- 
way; the entrance is on a bluff from which point the ground 
slopes as far as the port. It is on this incline where will 
be established the general services near the entrance, then 
the hotels for the passengers, the storehouses, etc., nearer 
the Port. The requirements are as follows: 

No. 1. A sort of jail for passen- 
gers, under strict surveillance, with a grilled parlor to 
communicate with the outside; a place to receive provisions 
for the entire station and post-office and telegraph. Build- 


x ° 
General service. 


ing for general offices of the commandant and services; a 
laundry, a police station, ovens for disinfecting, a power 
house, a pharmacy, small storehouse and office; habitation 
pavilion for the commandant, his second in command, the 
chemists and 


superintendent, two doctors, two various 
employees. 
NG. 3; 
for isolation of patients. 
No. 3. Ten or twelve hotels for the passengers, each 


one destined to receive the passengers from one vessel. “These 


A hospital containing 200 beds with systems 


hotels must be of different sizes. One must be very large, 
being fully equipped with a garden, terrace and all the 
appurtenances of a first-class hotel. The largest of these 
hotels shall be sub-divided into three classes. x 
A fourth section of these requirements, connected 
directly with the Port, its communication only with the rest 
of the plan being indicated, and the Port itself need not 
be given on the drawings. This fourth part consists of 
the storehouses, the sheds, docks, etc., connected with the 
keep of the vessels while in the harbor. The land between 
the entrance on the bluff to the Port, excluding the fourth 
division of buildings, will not exceed 1500 feet in its largest 
dimensions. 
There shall be required for the rendered drawings a 
plan section and elevation at 1-64’ scale. 
The drawings are not to be mounted, but must be 
rendered in ink or color. 
Lioyp WarREN, 
Chairman Committee on Education. 
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. New York 
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I Prize 
Il Prize 


Atelier Hornbostel 
Atelier Cornell 


Eggers, O. R. 
Nichols, F. P. 


CLASS A—PLAN PROBLEM. 


A CLUB HOUSE FOR AN ART SOCIETY. 
By Pau V, Crer. 

This club will comprise two distinct parts: 

Ist. On the first floor, the club proper, with the 
general service rooms in the basement, but lighted and ven- 
tilated by an area. 

2nd. In the second floor, several large galleries and 
Exposition Hall, to be opened to the public at certain times. 
The public will have access to this floor by a special 
entrance. 

The divisions of the club are as follows: Entrance 
Hall, conversation room, restaurant, library, newspaper 
room, smoking room and bar. Card room, toilets, cloak 
and check room, pantry, etc. In the basement will be placed 
the billiard room, baths, barber-shop, bowling alley, 
kitchens, etc. “There will be service stairs and stairs for 
the members of the club. 

The lot is square at a corner formed by two intersect- 
ing streets, one side of the ground measuring 150’ 0”, the 
building being placed 20’ back from each street. “Che two 
other sides of the lot are limited by party walls. 

For the preliminary sketch there are required plan of 
the first floor, elevation on’ one of the streets and section, 
at scale of 32’ equal to 1”. 

For the rendu give the first and second story plans, 
section and elevation at 1-8”. 

Lioyp Warren, 
Chairman Committee on Education, 
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Francis, W. C. 
Kahle, H, 
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ORNAMENT AND CONSTRUCTION. 


By H. C. Foster. 


F there be one architectural standard which it is utterly 
impossible to determine, it is that of ornament; for 
though it is abundantly plain that the primary object of 
ornament is to beautify, it is very far from obvious that 
all “ornament” achieves that object. The strange and irri- 
tating feature of the difficulty is that though in one place 
and upon one building a certain type of ornament may be 
completely successful, in another place and upon another 
building it may be no more than a disfiguring excrescence. 
As a matter of fact, there is a clue to at least the first step 
towards a solution in that very word excrescence. Deriva- 
tively, the word means an outgrowth—but an outgrowth of 
the same kind as a wart upon the human face, a thing 
which ought not to be there. It is in the features and color- 
ing of the human face that beauty consists, and it is com- 
plete. Any addition to, or omission of, these features con- 
stitutes a blemish. Yet it cannot be denied that every one of 
those features is “constructional,” and that the absence of a 
nose or of eyes is a physical as well as an esthetic defect. It 
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(See plate LX1) 


is equally true that these constructional features may esther 
possess or lack beauty. 

If the statement be transferred to architectural orna- 
ment, it will be found to apply in almost every detail. There 
are certain structural necessities common to all buildings save 
a few of a very specialized kind; and to these the process 
of beautification may be applied freely, whilst almost all 
other “ornament” is of the mature of an 
Further, as types of animal, and particularly of human, 
beauty are dictated by conditions of climate and environ- 
ment, so also types of architectural beauty find their origin 
and development dictated and controlled by local  restric- 
tions of use and material. Thus, in the inception of a 
scheme of ornament we are controlled by two broad laws, 
the one universal, the other local, and are brought face 
to face with the origins of ornament—origins which it is im- 
perative that we should know and remember if our ornament 
is not to be an incongruous excrescence. As to these origins, 
it will almost certainly be conceded without argument that, 
in the history of architecture, the desire to build precedes the 
desire to beautify—that the in the 
direction of building construction were not made with the 
object of producing a vehicle for independent ornament. 
Ornament is an accidental appendage of building and not 
an essential. The frankly hideous aspect of many purely 
utilitarian buildings of the present time is sufficient indica- 


excrescence. 


first efforts of man 


tion of the mutual independence of building and beauty. 
To return for a moment to our comparison of human 
and architectural forms—there has always been, and there 
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will always be, a tendency to see in the face of a man a 
reflection of the mind within. A “‘weak”’ face, a ‘‘strong” 
face, an “‘intellectual’’, a “spiritual”, or a ‘“‘criminal” face— 
these and the like are familiar phrases. And by a direct and 
simple analogy, we should demand that a building should, 
by its outward characteristics, reveal its inward purpose as 
well as its actual construction. 

It is to the structural origin of ornament, however, that 
we would desire especially to call attention in the present 
article. It would be difficult to find in any great architec- 
tural system a deliberate example of constructed, or what we 
may call excrescent, ornament. In the Greek systems of 
architecture, for example, every part of a Doric temple may 
be traced to a constructive origin, and the whole scheme of 
the application of free ornament is based upon a due consid- 
eration of the relative constructive values of the parts of the 
building. The flutes of the column recall the marks of the 
adze used to shape the rough balk of timber which was the 
ancestor of the stone. The echinus is modelled upon the 
roughly-rounded lump of harder wood laid with the grain 
running horizontally, and the abacus is no more than a tile 
to keep the wet out. The triglyphs and metopes—the char- 
acteristic “Doric Frieze’’—are constructional features em- 
phasized for the sake of ornament, and mutules, fillets, and 
gutta, all once had a part to play in the construction of the 
timber building from which the Doric temple grew. And 
though the Ionic order found in the bases of its columns a 
rich field for ornament, no Greek architect ever sought, for 
the mere sake of ornament, to give the Doric column a 
base. The curved moulding of the cornice is the descend- 
ant of the tiled gutter, and the lion’s heads which adorn it 
are no more than glorified spouts to carry off the water, ful- 
filling the same prosaic duty as the familiar gargoyles of the 
Gothic period. Here is constructional as opposed to con- 
structive ornament in its frankest form. 

Even the elaborate ornament of the Ionic order may 
be traced to origins as simple, and, in many cases, as utili- 
tarian, as the less delicate work of the Doric architect. The 
bold tori of the base reveal their binding function in the 
plaited guilloche and the more outspoken cable moulding. 
The necking-band, with its delicate anthemion work in light 
relief, is but the metal band which gripped the column at 
the top to avert the separation of the upright rods which 
found strength in their union as a single column. ‘The echi- 
nus was once a lump of clay studded with water-worn peb- 
bles, which may have supplied the motive for the beautiful 
“egg-and-dart” design. Ard that lump of clay served as a 
bed for the soft sandbag whose curling seams first suggested 
the volute—if a new theory, borne out by the modern use 
In the 
bead and reel we find another “natural” ornament—peb- 
bles set in a clay, one face outwards, alternating with two 
set edgeways. 

But natural position is of even greater value in determ- 
ining the disposition of ornament than simplicity of origin. 
And it will be noted that in every case cited, not only the 
design, but the position, has been dictated in the first place 
by constructional exigencies. 


in Asia Minor of such a device, may claim credence. 


For, as the architecture of the 
lonic order was naturally, in the first instance, of solid tim- 
ber, the three divisions of the overhanging balks were the 
only possible ornament, whereas the frieze was an artificially 


flat surface gained by the plastering over with clay of those 


“tag-ends” of construction, which the Doric style glorified 


into a panelled frieze, and upon this clay it was easy and 
natural to set patterns and ornamerts. Above this, the den- 
tils are too obviously constructive to need comment, and to 
place them elsewhere would be ridiculous. Lastly, wherever 
ornament be placed, it can never with propriety contradict 
the construction. It is perfectly trye that Ruskin has stated 
the exact opposite of this principle, pointing out that the col- 
oring of birds, beasts and butterflies seldom if ever follows 
structural lines. But whereas color in animal life has, al- 
most invariably, a protective origin, and aims at the actual 
concealment of the form by assimilation to its natural sur- 
roundings (e. g., the stripes of a tiger, which imitate closely 
the shadows of grasses upon yellow rock and sand), the 
whole object of architectural color is the emphasizing of 
form, and the insistance upon the essentials of stability, that 
highest glory of building. The analogy is therefore mis- 
leading. ‘Thus the play of shadow in the flutes of a column 
is an all-sufficient ornament, bringing out the verticality of 
the member with a light yet certain touch. Neither paint 
nor sculpture should interrupt the truth of the lines. “The 
decoration of an echinus capital must be plainly applied —ex- 
ternal. The solidity of the bearing-pad must not be lessened 
by elaboration. In a Corinthian capital the bell must be pal- 
pably visible within the foliage. Nor must an abacus be 
fretted with too great intricacies of color or of playing shad- 
ow. A sculptured architrave is a frank abomination, per- 
petrated but once in the history of Greek architecture. But 
the frieze, being no more than a covering, may be made a 
very playground of fancy. A cornice, which supports noth- 
ing, may be carved, painted, molded at will, while bare tym- 
pana and metops cry aloud for ornament. 

The illustrations of these broad principles of ornament 
have been drawn from the classic orders, because the greater 
rigidity and formularism of those orders renders the co-or- 
dination of structure and ornament more forcible and more 
easily traced. But the principles are no less applicable to 
Roman, Romanesque, Byzantine, and Gothic architecture, 
and the last named affords a striking example in the evolu- 
tion of window tracery from the simple pierced stoze to 
the delicate marvels of Bayeux or Beauvais. It is only when 
beauty in the light is sacrificed to fantasy in the stone that 
the constructional evolution is forgotten and the stability of 
the material lost in the fantastic waves of Flamboyant 
tracery, and crosses, fleurs-de-lys and the like transform win- 
dows into vulgar exhibitions of the stonemason’s _ skill. 
Moreover, the peculiar freedom of Gothic architecture lays 
it open to perversions of the true constructive ornament 
which are impossible in the Classical medium. 

One of the most insidious “traps”? for the unwary and 
imaginative architect is an “ornament” which is purely con- 
structive in origin, and highly ornamental in appearance, even 
when not enhanced by actual decoration. “Dhe “flying but- 
tress” is a thing of beauty—perhaps the most beautiful of all 
Gothic constructive features. But its very beauty consti- 
tutes a danger, for the architect may be gtempted—has been 
tempted, in more than one instance—to employ the form 
where it is not needed, for the sake of its beauty alone, even 
to rob it of its entirely essential pinnacle in order to avoid 
screening its grace and aerial lightness, forgetting that by 
so doing he betrays its beauty as a lie, its very existence as an 
insult to the stability of the fabric. 

‘It is scarcely necessary to condemn in these columns the 
outrage of Milan, the fan-tracery painted upon the vaulting 
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of the nave; for here we have an instance of the most shame- 
less prostitution of a constructive form, which is in itself an 
ornament. <A perfectly constructed but plain vault is as beau- 
tiful a thing as one loaded with decoration, for simplicity 
has a grandeur all its own. “The fan-tracery plays upon and 
accentuates the constructive lines as Paganini’s variations 
played upon the National Anthem, and is no more necessary 
than they. But, while the painting upon the vault of Milan 
simulates and follows the constructional lines, exactly as 
would actual tracery, it simulates, at the same time, effort 
which has not been employed, and is as much a lie as would 
be actual fan-tracery upon a roof made from one solid block 
of concrete. The two kinds of deception are widely difter- 
ent in process, but closely allied in result. “Thus it may be 
seen that, while some constructed “ornament’’, such as the 
horrible turnip-shaped steeples of Holland, is an excrescence 
needing no expert to indicate it, there is other ornament 
which needs the eye of a connoisseur, and an instinct for 
architectural honesty, to detect the fraud. And there is much 
danger in the misapplication of actual constructive forms as 
there is in the actual invention of extraneous ornament. 

The old Greek saw, ‘Nothing in excesss,” has been 
quoted very nearly to death. Yet it serves to point out the 
last and most subtle danger which lies in wait for those 
who would devise true ornament; for even of truth there 
may be an excess which is almost falsehood, even as he 
who travels ever eastward comes at last to the west. And 
this is a danger which finds its victims rather in the decad- 
ence of a style than its vigor—rather in a period of con- 
scious striving after an appearance of meticulous candor, 
than in the fertile imagination of a living and growing 
genius. The Flamboyant Gothic of France was rich in 
examples of such excess of zeal. Its clearest exemplification 
was in the interpretation of mouldings which itself was 
the outcome of the falsification of material implied in the 
almost “textile” appearance of the wavering lines of Flam- 
For pillar within 
piercing and joining the mouldings, and mouldings carried 
through and across one another, their truncated continua- 
tions protruding like the of a broken cane- 
seated chair, seem to insist blatantly upon their truth, per- 
sistent and merciless in its logic, while, as a matter of fact, 
they entail the regarding of stone and wood as so much 
wicker work, and are a degradation of the noble and _per- 
permanent material of which they actually consist. 

To sum up, ornament should be governed by evolu- 
tion as absolutely as structure is governed. Ornament that 
is fixed in its place with the rivets of history and associa- 
tion can never go very far wrong. But the passion for this 
same evolution should not lead us to invent 
causes for known effects, and to display the results of our 
imagination as if they were the records of an actual past. 
Better even than such false history is the frankly “excres- 
cential” ornament which owes its wart-like existence to the 
poverty of a modern imagination unaided either by the his- 
tory or the tradition of architecture. 


boyant tracery. pillar, and_ pilasters, 
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imaginary 


if is claimed that the new process of vulcanizing wood 

materially prolongs its life, and that its tensile strength 
is increased by more than 25 per cent., while the weight 
is reduced by about one-fifth. It is also claimed that the 
weight-resisting power is increased from 30 per cent. to 
4o per cent. The process does away with all kilns and 


the necessity of maintaining large plants, and will probably 
revolutioinize the lumber industry in the Southern United 
States. 


THE SCHOOLS OF ORNAMENT.* 


Copyrighted, 1904—Henry R. Towne. 


Louis XIII. 


Died at St. Germain-on-Laye 1643. 
Blondel, Francois Mansard, Jacques Lemercier, de Brosse, Pierre Collot. 


sm OUIS XIII, son of Henry IV, reigned 
* from 1610-1643. During this period 
the Italian influence stills shows clear- 
ly.. The cartouche, encarpus, wreath, 
ribbons, cherub and masque are quite 
freely used, and the disposition of em- 
phatic portions of the design carefully 
studied or done with the instinct of 
hereditary talent. 

We see a roundness in the stems of the arabesques in 
some designs, a flatness in others almost of a paper-like thin- 
ness, shaded to distinguish them still further, and panels of 
attributes, such as arms or trophies. 


Born at Fontainebleau 1601. Francois 
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* A series of articles written by Mr. William Winthrop Kent, Architect, forming 
part of “A Treatise on Locks and Builders’ Hardware.” by Henry R. Towne, President of 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., and Past President of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. This book is profusely illustrated and contains more than 1100 pages, 4x64" 
Jehn Wiley & Sons, Publishers. Price, $3.00. It is the intention of the publishers of 
ARCHITECTURE to reprint one school in each number. 
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Mantelpiece in Hall, Chateau Cormatin, France. 
The cartouche, generous 
in scale, often grotesque and 
with heavy fruit pendants, is 
in vogue, and its edges cut 
into curling tendrils of a 


bulky 


which, together with slight 


somewhat character, 


ly indicated eyes or noses 
produce grotesques of vary- 
ing expression. 

This might be said to be 
one of the pronounced char- 
school. 
Pierre Collot, an architect of 
the day, 


acteristics of the 


made himself 
known outside of his con- 


structions by a collection 


Panel of Chest. of designs, 


published — in 


1633 by Van Lochom, a Flemish 
engraver. 

The sculpture in stone and wood 
of this period is of excellent scale, 
and carries well. ‘The eye is struck 
by a certain generosity of relief and 
breadth of surface on all the modeled 
surfaces. Pediments were broken by 
cartouches, and sometimes, it would 
almost seem, broken beyond repair, 
but were not so frequent as in later 


schools, Battle scenes are carved in Panel. 


Doorway in Stone and Brick, Hotel Montbel, Toulouse. 


panels and the horses have Percheron or Flemish legs and 
hoofs, it is hard to say which. The broken curve is used in 
consoles with the acanthus on the face. 

Richelieu was prime minister (1624-42) to Louis XIII 
and the patron of the famous architect, Jacques Lemercier, 
who built for him the Chateau Richelieu, at Richelieu, and 
the Palais Richelieu at Paris, later called the Palais Royal, 
also the Sorbonne, also carried on the work of Lescat at 
the Louvre and built the Pavilion d’Orloge on the western 
side, and other monumental structures. He was also archi- 
tect to the King. 


Be Brothers’ Liquid Granite is the most conspicu- 

ous success in the world of Varnish. It is recognized 
as the best Varnish, not only for floors, but for all kinds of 
architectural finishing inside and out. It is one of the won- 
ders of the trade, and the nearest approach to a universal 
While the demand for this product 
is a logical outcome of the confidence with which all goods 


Varnish yet introduced. 


put out by this celebrated house are regarded, its real popu- 
larity is founded on the sure basis of its own’ merit which 
places it in the front rank of Varnish specialties. 

The value of uniform and reliable Varnishes and the 
estimation in which they are held is well illustrated in the 
case of Berry Brothers’ products, which not only make 
friends but keep them, as when once carried in stock by the 
dealer they always thereafter occupy a place on his shelves. 
This means they are demanded by the consumer. 


